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POMPEII. 

Pompeii, an ancient city at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, twelve miles southeast of 
Naples, was buried at the same time with 
Herculaneum. The volcanic matter, cov- 
ering Pompeii, being little more than an 
accumulation of ashes, far different from 
the solid lava that covers Herculaneum, 
more than a fourth part of the former has 
been cleared, and the traveller finds him- 
self in the midst of ancient buildings. 
On entering the city, the first object that 
attracts attention, is the quarters of a le- 
gion of Roman soldiers. Immediately be- 
hind these are two theatres, one large, the 
other small, but each cased with marble, 
and in every respect highly finished. A 
temple of Isis stands behind the smaller 
theatre, and occupies an angle formed by 
two streets. In the different parts of the 
building there are niches, formerly con- 
taining statues. Behind this temple is a 
court, surrounded with a portico, and sup- 
ported by sixteen Doric pillars. Another 
court follows, with a similar portico, and 
communicates with the portico of the the- 
atre, supported by more than sixty stone 
pillars of the same order. The great am- 
phitheatre proudly rears its head over 
every other edifice in the same, eleva- 
ted spot. It is a stupendous structure, 
and has twenty-four rows of seats, the 
circumference of the lowest of which 
is about seven hundred and fifty feet; 
and it is estimated to have contained 
30,000 spectators. The upper walls are 
much injured, having partially projected 
above ground long before the discovery of 
the city.— Worcester’s Sketches. 


___Aloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO DWELLINGS. 


In a retired spot in New England, there 
stood, not many years ago, an humble cot- 
tage, which was occupied by a man, his 
wife and their only daughter and child, a 
blooming girl, just sixteen years of age. 
These three persons constituted the entire 
family. The man owned a small plat of 
ground, which he worked with much in- 
dustry, and which produced sufficient to 
furnish to all a good and comfortable liv- 
ing. They made no display in the world, 
and, apart from a few neighbors, by whom 
they were much respected, they were 
wholly unknown, their names having nev- 
et been sounded beyond twelve miles of 
their own domicil. ‘Their wants were few 
‘n number, for they coveted nothing which 
their means did not sanction, and their 
happiness was as complete as mortals may 
enjoy. Love reigned within the house- 
hold; the smile of God rested upon it; 
its inmates felt and daily acknowledged the 











goodness of their Creator, and 
never felt, for a moment, de- 
sirous of withdrawing their 
' trust from Him. On a Sunday 
they were the steady attend- 
ants of a small village church, 
*| situated some five miles from 
ij their home. It was seldom 
that their pew was unoccupied. 
ii) ‘They went thither to worship 
ei their Maker in sincerity and 
7 truth. The church was of rude 
i construction, for the means of 
@ those by whom it had been 
erected, were very limited. 
Those who met within it, came 
not together to be admired of 
but simply to commune with 


each other, 
their Saviour, in a house dedicated to his 


service. There were therefore among 
those who passed within its doors, on the 
Sabbath, few, if any, in whose hearts love 
towards God did not dwell, or from whose 
lips praise to Him did not ascend with the 
sincerity which can be expected, when af- 
fections centre on the object of adoration. 

But to return to the three persons first 
mentioned. ‘Their life was a quiet one, 
but one most happy. They had no anxie- 
ties, no cares. When evening came, their 
dwelling might be compared with heaven. 
Within it were no murmurs, and God was 
there in love. They well knew that He 
watched over them at night, and their 
sleep was as serene and calm as the hush- 
ed waters of some inlandlake. Truly such 
a life is the sweetest which may be enjoy- 
ed on earth. It brings no sorrows, no re- 
grets, but fills the bosom with peace and 
joy, and hope. The world might be full 
of excitement, but its turmoil did not en- 
ter their threshhold, or cause them the 
slightest degree of uneasiness. Thus then 
these persons lived—and now let me turn 
to another dwelling. 

This was ina large city. It too was oc- 
cupied by but three persons, bearing pre- 
cisely the same relation to each other as 
those already mentioned. But vast indeed 
was the difference which their abode pre- 
sented, when compared with that of which 
we have just spoken. Theirs was a large 
and costly edifice, with interior decorations 
like those of a palace, and with furniture 
to vie with these in all its rooms. Ser- 
vants were ever in attandance, at the ring 
of the bell, to do the bidding of those who 
hired them. Mr. G. was of great reputed 
wealth, and the cost of his household was 
extravagantly large. His wife and daugh- 
ter endeavored to surpass in brilliancy of 
dress, all their acquaintances, and for the 
sake of show gave entertainments, by 
which night was turned into day, as the 
hours of the former fled away, and dawn 
almost appeared, before their dwelling be- 
came stilled, from the mirth of the many 
by whom these were attended. Yet, not- 
withstanding, the home of Mr. G. was in 
reality, not one which would be called 
comfortable or happy. There were wants 
there which were never satisfied—there 
were minds there which were never easy 
—there were hearts there which were often 
sad. Warm affection for each other, did 
not have any existence in the bosom of 
that family. All belonged to the world 
alike, and all cared more for its cold and 
formal teachings, than for the unknown 
and secret pleasure which those enjoy, 
who have a higher and steadier aim to form 
the purpose for their actions. Mr. G. had 
wealth in abundance. His friends prized 
him for this, but shorn of this, he and his 
were most pitiably poor. Could this do 
aught for him in the day of necessity? 





Was it enduring? Could it go with him, 
when the angel should come and summon 
him to depart hence, and could it then 
pay his way to a more glorious existence? 
No. His money belonged to this world, 
and he possessed nothing which, in fact 
did not keep it company. His wife and 
his daughter were alike. God gave them 
all they wanted, but they never thanked 
him for his goodness. ‘They lived in per- 
fect luxury, but, as said before, not in 
perfect ease. Sunday was regarded as oth- 
ers, apart from its outward observances, 
for fashion demanded of them the form of 
worship, and to this they very willingly 
submitted. Thus they lived. Their names 
were known throughout the whole city. 
People spoke of their riches, and their 
opinions were the guide on many subjects 
of daily occurrence. 

But after all, who would not rather be 
one of the inmates of the country cottage, 
than of the magnificent city dwelling? 
Happiness is that which all strive most 
unceasingly to attain. Where is it found? 
In the abode of the wealthy, or in the cot 
of the poor peasant. Surrounded by cares, 
the rich seldom taste it—freed from these, 
it often takes up its abode beneath the 
humblest roof, and within the meanest 
tenement. Wherereligion dwells, there it 
may dwell—where it does not, there it can- 
not dwell in perfection. Mr. G. was with- 
out this entirely, and amid all his advanta-~ 
ges, as much true comfort was not found 
in a week within his home, as there was 
within that of the peasant in one day. It 
were wise therefore, to be truly happy here, 
to so live as to have God for the first and 
best friend. The vain pleasures of the 
world would then lose their charm, and 
the mind, directed to a higher sphere, 
would admit of that calm enjoyment which 
riches alone are utterly unable to produce. 
New York, Oct. 7, 1850. w. 








Narrative. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


The bustle of the fight was over; the 
prisoners had been secured, and the decks 
washed down, the watch piped, and the 
schooner had once more relapsed into mid- 
night quiet and repose. I sought my ham- 
mock, anu soon fellasleep. But my slum- 
bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which 
like the visions of a fever, agitated and 
unnerved me; the last strife, the hard- 
ships of my early life, and a thousand oth- 
er things mingled together as figures in a 
phantasmagoria. Suddenly a hand was 
laid on my shoulder, and starting up I be- 
held the surgeon’s mate. 

**Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. 
Little Dick was a sort of protege of mine. 
He was a pale, delicate child, said to be 
an orphan, and used to gentle nurture ; 
and from the first hour I joined the schoon- 
er,my heart yearned towards him, for I 
too, had once been friendless and alone in 
the world. He had often talked in confi- 
dence of his mother, whose memory he re- 
garded with holy reverence, while to the 
other boys of the ship, he had little to 
say: for they were rude and coarse, he 
delicate and sensitive. Often, when they 
jeered him for his melancholy, he would 
go apart by himself and weep. He never 
complained of his lot, though his compan- 
ions imposed on him continually. Poor 
lad! his heart was in the grave with his 
lost parents. I took a strange interest in 
him, and had lightened his task as much 











as possible. During the late fight, I owed 
my life to him, for he rushed in just as a 
sabre stroke was levelled at me; and by 
interposing his feeble cutlass, had averted 
the deadly blow. In the hurry and con- 
fusion since, I had quite forgotten to in- 
quire whether he was hurt, though at 
the time, I had inwardly resolved to pro- 
cure him a midshipman’s warrant in re- 
quital for his service. It was with a 
pang of reproachful agony therefore, that 
I leaped to my feet. 

‘“‘] fear,” sir, said the messenger, shak- 
ing his head, sadly, “that he cannot live 
till morning.” 

“And I have been lying idle here!” I 
exclaimed, with remorse. ‘* Lead me to 
him.” 

**He is delirious, but at the intervals of 
lunacy he asks for you, sir,” and as the 
man spoke, we stood beside the bed of the 
boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his hammock, 
as it was hung in the very midst of the 
crew, and the close air around it was so 
stifling, that he had been carried under 
the open hatchway, and laid there ina 
little open space of about four feet square. 
From the sound of the ripples, I judged the 
vessel was in motion, while the clear, calm 
blue sky, seen through the opening over- 
head, and dotted with myriads of stars, 
betokened that the fog had broken awav. 
How calm it smiled down on the wan face 
of the dying boy, Occasionally a light 
current of wind—éh, how deliciously cool 
in that pent up hold—eddied down the 
hatchway, and lifted the dark chestnut 
locks of the sufferer, as with his head re- 
posing on the lap of an old veteran, he lay 
in an unquiet slumber. His shirt collar 
was unbuttoned, and his childish bosom as 
white as that of a girl, was open and 
exposed. He breathed quick and heavily. 
The wound, of which he was dying, had 
been intensely painful, but within the last 
half hour had somewhat lulled, though 
even now his thin fingers tightly grasped 
the bed clothes, as if he suffered the great- 
est agony. 

A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in 
his hand, and gazing sorrowfully down 
upon the sufferer. The surgeon knelt 
with his finger on the boy’s pulse. As I 
approached, they all looked up. The vet- 
eran who held him shook his head, and 
would have spoken, but the tears gathered 
too chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said— 

‘“‘ He is going fast—poor little fellow— 
do you see this?” as he spoke, he lifted 
up a rich gold locket, which had lain upon 
the boy’s breast. ‘‘ He has seen better 
days.” 

I could not answer, for my heart was 
full—here was the being to whom a few 
hours before, I had owed my life—a poor, 
slight, unprotected child—lying before me, 
with death already written on his brow— 
and yet I had never sought him out after 
the conflict. How bitterly my heart re- 
proached me at that hour. They noticed 
my agitation, and his old friend—the sea- 
man that held his head, said sadly— 

** Poor little Dick—you'll never see the 
shore you have wished for so long. But 
there’ll be more than one, when your log’s 
out,”’—he spoke with emotion—“ to mourn 
over you.” 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his . 
eyes, and looked vacantly around. 

‘“* Has he come yet?’ he asked in a low 
voice. ‘* Why don’t he come?” 

“‘ITam here,” said I, taking the litfle 
fellow’s hand, ‘ don’t you know me, Dick?” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








He smiled faintly in my face. He then 
said— 

** You have been kind to me, sir—kind- 
er than most people are to a poor orphan 
boy. I have no way to show my gratitude 
—unless you will take the Bible you will 
find in my trunk. It’s a small offering, I 
know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears: he resumed— 

** Doctor, I am dying, ain’t 1?’ said the 
little fellow, “for my sight grows dim. 
God bless you, Mr. Danforth.” 

“Can I do nothing for you, Dick?” 
said I: “you saved my life. I would 
coin my blood to buy yours.” 

“I have nothing to ask—I don’t want 
to live—only, if it’s possible, let me be 
buried by my mother—you will find the 
name of the place, and all about it in my 
trunk.” 

“* Anything, everything, my poor lad,” 
I answered chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was 
like an angel’s smile—but he did not an- 
swer. His eyes were fixed on the stars 
flickering in that patch of blue sky over- 
head. 

“It’s along, long ways up there, but 
there are bright angels among them. 
Mother used to say that I would meet her 
there. How near they come, and I see 
sweet faces smiling on me from among 
them. Hark! is that music?” and lift- 
ing his finger, he seemed listening ‘for a 
moment. He fell back, and the old vet- 
eran burst into tears—the child was dead! 
Did he indeed hear angel’s voices? God 
grant it.— Nat. Intelligencer. 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXVII. 


IsaBELLA of Hainault, queen of Philip 
Augustus. 
Married 1180—Died 1189. 

Isabella of Hainault was the daughter of 
Baldwin fourth, Count of Hainault, and a 
descendant of Charlemagne. The princess 
Isabella was married to Philip Augustus, 
in order to satisfy the political views of 
her uncle and guardian and the Count of 
Flanders, who hoped by this alliance to 
obtain a great authority and influence, and 
to be associated with Alix de Champagne 
in the regency of France. France, already 
much enlarged by her monarch’s alliances, 
received in addition by Philip’s marriage, 
Artois. Isabella was married at Bapeaume 
in the year 1180, and the bridal ceremo- 
nies were celebrated with great splendor. 
In one month from that time, the king and 
queen were crowned at Saint Denis, when 
the archbishop of Sens placed the diadem 
on the brows of the youthful pair, who 
were only twelve years of age. ‘* This 
marriage created a quarrel between Philip 
and his tutor, the archbishop of Rheims, 
because the members of the house of 
Champagne, feared it would lessen the in- 
fluence they had obtained over Louis Sev- 
enth. The young queen felt that grati- 
tude obliged her to interest herself in fa- 
vor of her uncle, the Count of Flanders. 
This roused the displeasure of Alix, the 
queen mother, who, with her partisans, 
excited Philip against his wife. They per- 
suaded him that the favors which Isabella 
showed her uncle, were very suspicious, 
and likely to injure himself and his king- 
dom, and the most innocent actions of the 
young queen were calumniated, and at the 
early age of fourteen, she was deprived of 
support and counsel. Philip at first treat- 
ed her with great indifference, and at 
length declared openly, his aversion to 
her, and compelled her to retire to a mo- 
nastery at Senlis,in the year 1183. Isa- 
bella succeeded in exciting the sympathy 
of the bishop of Senlis, who alone, ventur- 
ed to become her champion. Abandoned 
and despised by Philip, she was on the 
eve of being divorced, but her prudence 
and resignation assissed her in sustaining 
adversity with modest courage, and her 
constancy enabled her to triumph over her 
enemies. 

Her father, the Count of Hainault, vis- 
ited her, and induced her to write a letter 
of explanation to her husband, and to 
clear up to him all that had appeared mys- 
terious in her conduct towards her uncle. 
Philip was satisfied at her explanation, and 
recalled his wife in the year 1187, after a 
separation of three years. The king might 
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have been actuated in part by selfish mo- 
tives, for he would have been obliged to 
give up Artois, which he was very unwil- 
ling to do, if he was divorced from Isa- 
bella. But Isabella’s conduct was so pru- 
dent, so affectionate, and so consistent, 


-that Philip began at length, to be really 


attached to her. She was then eighteen 
years of age, and in twelve months after 
this reconciliation, she gave birth to Louis 
Eighth, at Paris, inthe year 1187. Such 
was the enthusiasm of the people on this 
account, and so much had they become 
attached to Isabella, that they celebrated 
this event for seven days with every pos- 
sible demonstration of joy. The French 
people looked upon the queen as a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne, and they almost 
worshipped her on this account, and she 
had not only gained their love by her qui- 
et goodness, but she had obtained the es- 
teem of her mother-in-law, Alix, who had 
sincerely repented of her injustice to her, 
and who by every token of regard in her 
power to bestow, manifested her desire to 
make amends for her unkind conduct on 
former occasions. 

Isabella’s happiness ou earth, however, 
lasted but a short time, for in the year 
1189, she died, after the birth of twins, 
who did not survive her. She left one son 
Louis, afterwards king of France. 

This queen lived but twenty-two years, 
but in her short life she did more good 
than many twice her age. She was deep- 
ly lamented by her subjects, and by her 
husband. She was interred with great 
pomp in the choir of Notre Dame at Paris. 

EsTELLE. 








Parental. 


MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


RANDOLPH’S MOTHER. 


The mother of John Randolph taught 
his infant lips to pray. This fact he never 
could forget. It influenced his whole life 
and saved him from the dangers of infidel- 
ity. He was one day speaking on the 
subject of infidelity, to which he had been 
exposed by his intercourse with men of 
infidel principles, to a distinguished South- 
ern gnntleman, and used this remarkable 
language :—‘‘ I believe I should have been 
swept away by the flood of French infi- 
delity, if it had not been for one thing— 
the remembrance of the time when my 
sainted mother used to make me kneel by 
her side, taking my little hands folded in 
hers, and cause me to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Every mother who reads this anecdote, 
may read an important practical lesson, 
which she ought to put to use in the case 
of her own children. No mother can ever 
know how great and salutary will be the 
influence on her little son, on all his fu- 
ture life in this world, and in the world to 
come, of teaching him to pray. How ap- 
propriate, how beautiful the conduct of 
that mother, who teaches her little son to 
kneel by her side as he retires to rest, to 
lift up his young heart to the God that 
made him, and on whose care and mercy 
he must rely in all the future years of his 
existence! If all mothers would teach® 
their children to pray, and pray with and 
for them, how soon would this world’s 
aspect be changed, and bud and blossom 
as the rose! And the mother who does 
not teach her children to pray, has no good 
ground to believe that she shall ever meet 
her children in heaven, or that she will 
ever reach there herself. Prayerless moth- 
ers never find admittance to heaven. 














Morality. 
SQUIRREL ROBBING. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 








One Saturday afternoon, Edwin Burch 
and Howard Pierson set out in search of 
butternuts. They went several miles from 
home to a beautiful valley, through which 
flowed a crystal stream in which the speck- 
led trout, the tiny shiner, the gay redfin, 
and the lazy sucker were abundant. The 
boys were quite tired by the time they 
reached the stream; so they lay down on 
its margin, and watched its inhabitants as 
they sported in safety below. When they 
had, in a measure, recovered from their 
fatigue, they began to search for butter- 


‘nuts. The trees were not numerous; it 
was late in the season, and some persons 
had been before them, and had gathered 
all the fruit. They found a very few con- 
cealed by the fallen leaves under the trees. 
While they were employed in collecting 
these, Edwin saw a red squirrel run into a 
hole in a large heap of rubbish consisting 
of drift-wood, grass and sand. It occurr- 
ed to him that he had heard, that the 
squirrels laid up nuts for winter. He was 
pretty sure, therefore, of finding some in 
the hole into which the squirrel had run. 
So he went to work, tearing away and 
digging in the rubbish, to find the squir- 
rel’s store house. ‘ What are you doing 
there?” said Howard, who was searching 
for nuts under a distant tree. 

“TI know,” replied Edwin, vigorously 
plying his work. Pretty soon Howard 
eame to see what he was doing. ‘ What 
are you at there ?” said he. 

“‘T’ll show you pretty soon, I guess,” 
replied Edwin, as he exerted all his strength 
in turning over a large log. And sure 
enough he did show him; for under it in 
a hollow space, he found about half a bush- 
el of butternuts. 

“How did they come there?” said 
Howard. 

““T had a fellow put them there for me.” 

‘“* How did you know they were there ?” 

“T smelt them.” 

‘“* How did you though ?” 

“T saw a squirrel run in here, and I 
thought I would search his house, and 
see what I could find.” 

“Don’t rob the poor fellow. He had 
laid these up for wintor. How hard he 
must have worked to carry them all into 
that hole.” 

‘**Not so hard as I have worked to get 
at them,” said Edwin, as he wiped the 
sweat from his face, and began to put the 
nuts in his basket. 

“It will be too bad to take them all 
away from the .little fellow. Won’t you 
leave him some? “He will starve next 
winter, if you dont.” 

“Then he won't steal so much corn 
next summer.” 

Howard began to consider whether it 
would not be right for him to oblige Ed- 
win to leave the squirrel a part of his 
stores; but he could not make it clear to 
his mind that he was authorized to use 
force in defence of the squirrel’s rights. 
While he was thus employed, Mr. Hall, 
the owner of the land, came along. 

** What are you doing there, boys?” 
said he. 

“He is robbing the squirrel, and he 
will have nothing to eat next winter,” said 
Howard, wishing that Mr. Hall would in- 
terfere in the matter. 

** Never mind the squirrel,’”’ replied Mr. 
Hall; **he will take care of himself. I 
presume he has nuts stowed away in more 
than a dozen places.” 

Howard’s anxiety for the squirrel was 
thus removed. ‘‘ Do you think, sir,” said 
he to Mr. Hall, “ that it would be right to 
take them, if those were all he had?” 

“I don’t know exactly what to say to 
that question. I suppose butternuts were 
made for squirrels as well as men, and I 
don’t know but the squirrels have the best 
right to them of the two. I think in that 
case I should let them alone. But you 
need have no scruple in taking all you can 
find, for they will never want a tenth part 
of what they have laid up here and there, 
where you will never get at them.” 

Still Howard did not like to have Ed- 
win take all he found in the hole; and 
when he was not observed, he took a dou- 
ble handful from Edwin’s basket, and plac- 
ed them back in the hole, saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘ There, Bunny, there are some of 
your nuts for you.” 

Was it right for Howard to do so? He 
was right in desiring to have the squirrel 
share in the bounties of Providence ; but 
he had no right to take nuts from Edwin’s 
basket without permission. It may be 
said that kind feeling influenced him, and 
therefore he was excusable. Not so. His 
kind feelings did not authorize him to take 
what belonged to Edwin. But it was a 
very small matter. That is true; but 
small matters are important where morals 
are concerned. No kindness of feeling, 
and no smallness of the matter, can ever 
excuse us from doing what is right. 

—>—_ [Y. Cabinet. 

Remarx.—Contentment brings a solace to 

all who enjoy it. 














Religion. 
THE SHOWER OF RAIN. 


A REAL OCCURRENCE. 





Several years ago, on one summer after- 
noon, a little girl about nine years of age 
was walking along one of the beautiful 
terraces in the western part of the metrop- 
olis. The day had been intensely hot and 
sultry, and in accordance with the weath- 
er she was clad in simple white. She 
tripped lightly and joyously along, for, as 
yet she knew nothing of “the world’s 
vain joys, its temptations, toils, and tears ;” 
every sunset gave her a promise, and every 
sunrise brought a blessing. Well, we must 
not pause in our little story to reflect on 
the happy innocency of childood, too soon 
marred by the world—or to think how 
soon the young heart is sickened with the 
deceit and treachery it has to encounter; 
how soon the “ not far from the kingdom 
of heaven,” is made “ of the earth, earthy.” 
Leaving all this, we must go on, and re- 
late how the thunder clouds, which had 
for some time been gathering, presently 
burst and discharged, 4s it were, a contin- 
uous sheet of water, while the flashing 
lightning and roaring thunder added terror 
to the scene. The little girl’s thin attire 
could but ill resist’ all this. What was 
she to do? She bethought herself—there 
was no shelter near,—nothing on the one 
side, but a large garden; on the other 
fine houses! ‘ Well,” thought she, “I 
must not stay hesitating ; I must go up to 
one of these large houses, although I dare 
say very rich people live here, and I must 
ask them to let me come in till the storm 
is past.” So she summoned up all her 
courage, and mounting a flight of steps 
rapped at one of the doors. It was in- 
stantly opened by a gentleman, who, she 
thought, looked like a clergyman. He 
had seen her from the windows, and asked 
her very kindly to come in and sit down. 
She did so, and he began to talk. She 
stayed till the heavy shower had quite 
abated, and was thanking him as well as 
she could for the shelter he had afforded 
her with such politeness, when he said, 
‘*he was very much pleased to see that she 
was not afraid to come up and ask admit- 
tance, and his prayer for her should be that 
she might be led to take refuge from the 
storms of eternity in the merits of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘Much else that he said has since 
passed from her memory, but those words 
have remained indellibly fixed upon it, 
through many years of mingled joy and 
sorrow. Doubtless they had their influ- 
ence for good. She heard afterwards, who 
the gentleman was, that he was a clergy- 
man; he still officiates in the same dis- 
trict. Time has passed away, and this cir- 
cumstance, trivial apparently, may have 
passed from his recollection, but it has not 
passed from the book of God’s remem- 
branee! ‘* A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it!’ the “seed” cast into 
**good ground, may bring forth an HUN- 
DRED-FOLD.” 

If we believe that “for every idle word 
God shall bring us into judgment,” how 
watchful we should be, and how careful, 
that as far as possible in everything we 
do, and in every word ~we speak, we en- 
deavor His glory and the good of souls! 
Many a little passing admonition in the 
street has been remembered, as_ those 
words of the good clergyman will be, 
during a whole life,—the benefit derived 
from them, eternity alone can disclose. 
And let none of my young readers despise 
such kind admonitions. Rather let them 
not “depart from them, but keep them 
in the midst of their heart, for they are 
life to those that find them.—Churchman’s 
Monthly Penny Mag. 





SIGHT OF PRAYER. 


I was invited to aid a pastor in Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., during a revival about elev- 
en years ago. A young man now a mis- 
sionary in New York, also assisted in the 
meetings for prayer. When I was about 
to leave, I was accompanied on my way 
for a mile or more by the pastor and the 
young man. We parted at a spot sul- 
rounded on three sides by woods: from 
the open side a field could be seen, at 
some distance on a hill. 
feeling, we could not part without prayer. 
An old tree top lay before us, and one 0 
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' among its branches, not wishing any but 


the all-seeing Eye to rest upon us. All 
three prayed. We parted. 

Three months afterward, a letter from 
the pastor informed me that among the 
persons received into his church, the fruits 
ofthe revival, was one who traced his first 
serious impressions, which resulted in his 


conversion, to the scene above described. 
_ While ploughing on the hill-side, he had 





+ eee 


| “openly.” wa 
_ which the Holy Spirit carries conviction to 


seen three men bow together in prayer in 
the fallen tree-top, and the sight of prayer 
had so affected him, that he could find no 
peace until he became himself a praying 
man. 

Thus is ‘ praying in secret,” rewarded 
Thus varied are the ways in 


the conscience.—Am. Messenger. 











Nursery. 











THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


‘Rosa, my love, attend to your lessons 
whilst I am away, and do not touch any 
thing that lies upon my table.’ These had 
been the last words of Mrs. Cameron, on 
quitting the room where she had been sit- 


| ting with her little daugliter since break- 
fast time, busy with affairs of her own. 








‘solemn | 


prayer. 
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Rosa lifted up her eyes from the French 
exercises, and said, ‘ Very well, mamma;’ 
and very well it would have been if she 


' had simply obeyed her mother’s directions ; 
_ but, having finished her lessons, a fit of 
» idleness came on, and instead of setting 


herself to some employment, she began to 


' saunter about the room,:poking the fire, 
_ displacing the ornaments on the mantel- 


piece, and now and then gazing through 
the window into the quiet street. It is in 
just such moments as these, that children 
are easily tempted to do wrong. 

‘I wonder what there is upon mamma’s 
table that Iam not to see!’ she said to 
herself; and, though resolving not to 
touch any, she immediately went to make 
an examination with her eyes. There was 
the inkstand, and the writing case lying 
open, a few books, anda box, that looked 
like the box of colors which Rosa had seen 
at the shop, and to obtain which she had 
seriously talked of saving up her money 
for nearly a year to come. 

Surprise and curiosity put every other 
consideration out of herhead. She touch- 
ed the spring, up went the lid—it was the 
very box that she meant to buy! There 
was a slip of paper inside, with some wri- 
ting upon it; and, duty and honor both 


 forgotten,Rosa drew near enough to read it. 


eres ctl 


‘To Rosa, on her Birthday. A token 
of her Mother’s approval of her attention 
and obedience.’ 

Rosa closed the spring as quietly as if 
any one could overhear her; and, with 
feelings altogether changed, went back to 
Her first emotion 
had been that of extreme delight; but it 
was followed the next instant by such a 
pang of self-reproach, and such a dread of 
discovery, that her limbs trembled and 
her cheeks turned pale. Presently her 
mother returned ; and finding Rosa, as she 
thought, still intent upon her studies, Mrs. 
Cameron closed the writing case, put away 
the inkstand, and locked up the box of 
colors in her cabinet at the further end of 
th@koom. ° 

It was a miserable day for Rosa, and 

bitterly she repented of what she had 
done. Her birthday was on the morrow, 
and there could be no doubt that the box 
of colors would then be presented to her, 
with those expressions of approbation and 
affection which would have been so de- 
lightful, if she had not felt them entirely 
undeserved. How could she thank her 
kind, confiding parent, or pretend the sur- 
prise she did not feel? And then to think 
how different the case would have been, 
ifshe had only observed her mother’s in- 
junction! With what unmixed pleasure 
she might have received the welcome gift ! 
what hours of amusement it would have 
afforded! what encouragement to perse- 
vere in habits of obedience! 
; Rosa was a well instructed child, and 
in circumstances like the present, con- 
science plainly pointed out her duty. But 
Wwe have all experienced how hard it is to 
confess a fault, when we know that it will 
deprive us of the good opinion we most 
value; and Rosa went to bed with the 
burden of her unacknowledged transgres- 
sion weighing upon her mind. 








The next morning, when she was sitting 
at breakfast with her father and mother, 
Susan, the maid, came in with a smiling 
face, and laid a parcel before her. A glance 
at the countenance of Mrs. Cameron told 
Rosa what were its contents, and that the 
time of trial was come. With trembling 
hands she began to undo the string, but 
the knot would not come untied, and her 
eyes were blinded with tears, so that she 
could not see what she was about. A 
moment more, and she hastily pushed 
aside the parcel, rose from her chair, and 
sobbing, threw her arms round her moth- 
er’s neck. A few broken sentences told 
the sad tale of her fault and her contrition. 

* Keep back the color-box, dear mamma,’ 
she said, ‘ till I deserve it. I could not 
bear to look atit now. And if you will 
but forgive me and trust me as before, I 
hope I shall never, never be so naughty 
again !”” 

Mrs. Cameron tenderly kissed her re- 
pentant child, and assurring her of her for- 
giveness, expressed her hope that this les- 
son, though painful, might be of lasting 
service, by teaching her self-distrust, and 
leading her too look for heavenly aid, in 
every time of temptation. And though 
Rosa did not obtain the color box just 
then, no long period elapsed before she 
became mistress of it, with her mother’s 
full coafidence, and a clear and quiet con- 
science.—London Child's Companion. 











Learning. 








RELIANCE ON ONESELF FOR 
HAPPINESS. 


There is no want of self-esteem among 
us. Yet there is little power of self-enter- 
tainment. Almost all appear fonder of 
any body’s company than theirown. One’s 
own society, indeed, to a great many is no 
company at all. They can never be more 
completely abandoned than to be left to 
themselves. One is as uneasy on being 
alone, as if he had seen a ghost of some- 
body, when he is only introduced to a com- 
munion with his own spirit. 

How is this strange phenomenon to be 
accounted for? From herding together, 
more especially in cities, from youth to 
age. In this way, a person becomes much 
better acquainted with others than himself, 
and grows dependent on them for the 
means of happiness. Thus educated, he 
leans on some one for support ; when that 
is taken away, he falls or withers. What 
is needed for happiness, as well as useful- 
ness, is more self-reliance, and ability to 
stand alone. A habit of doing this gives 
efficiency to talent and happiness to life. 
Where people stand thick together, this 
cannot be expected. A tree growing in a 
pasture by itself, strikes its roots deep, 
sends up a strong stem, throws out sturdy 
branches on every side. Place it ina 
dense forest, and it dwindles almost to a 
vine. 

There is a boy five years of age in the 
next garden. He runs and rides and talks 
and sings there all the day long, without 
a soul tohelp him to be happy. Nobody 
is ever seen near him, but some elderly 
members of the family, and they but rare- 
ly. Yet he enjoys himself from morning 
to night. His resources have grown to be 
immense. Another child would probably 
be an obstacle in his way at first. No real 
comrade could equal the reflections of him- 
self, with which he is forever holding dia- 
logues. He is not one of your sedate, 
quiet boys, but as great a talker as he is 
a thinker. Such a boy can never want 
amusement; he is an entertainment to 
himself; at once author, actor, audience 
combined, and all his exhibitions are cer- 
tain to be crowned with unanimous ap- 
plause. 

We cannot learn that he ever had a 
playmate; but latterly, he has enjoyed 
such a taste of one, asa blind child might 
possess. He converses without seeing, 
with a little girl on the other side of a ten 
feet fence. When he does so he is seen 
looking upwards to the sky, as if he sup- 
posed the voice of his child companion 
dropped down from the heavens, or per- 
haps only because it drops over the top of 
the fence. But heJooks while he is talk- 


ing, as if conversing with an impersonality. . 


He appears to regard this friend of his. 
very much as a seeing child does the re- 
flection of himself in a pond of water; 


neither surprised at his absence, nor won- 
dering at his presence. 

That such a boy so trained will become 
an individual when a man, there is no 
room at all to question. That he will 
have abundance of resources will admit as 
little doubt. What else he has grown to 
be, we shall probably not live to see. The 
sequel somebody else must write. Per- 
haps the coroner will do it; perhaps the 
state’s attorney. We hope that neither 
will; but that his now independent germ 
of character may be expanded, till a genu- 
ine, self-relying man may be fully brought 
out and developed in this vivacious speci- 
men of childhood.— Newark Advertiser. 





Sabbath School. 
“$0 RUN THAT YE MAY OBTAIN.” 


A STORY FOR MY SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 








You often ask me to tell you a story, 
and as you have said your lessons well, I 
will tell you one which 1 think will please 
you. You have all heard ofa race ground, 
and have been warned to keep away from 
races. I am going to tell you of a race- 
ground where you may run, and of a prize 
which you may try to gain. This race- 
ground is very large, and there is a road 
straight across it, and far away at the end 
is a beautiful castle, the walls of which 
are brighter than gold, and on the outside 
are hung shining crowns of various sizes, 
some so small that they would only fita 
baby’s head, others larger, and some would 
just fit you. 

Bright and beautiful forms now and then 
appear at the outside of the castle, wear- 
ing on their heads crowns similar to those 
which hang on the walls, and in large 
golden letters over the door are these 
words—‘“So run that ye may obtain.” 
While I was looking one day at these 
wonders, the runners all set off; there 
were men, women and children; and at 
first they ran very quickly along the road, 
keeping their eyes fixed on the crowns, 
but by degrees most of them disappeared, 
and I wondered what had become of them. 
I soon perceived that besides the straight 
road, there were many paths opening out 
of it, and these looked much more beauti- 
ful and inviting; for, whereas the main 
road was rough, these were paths of the 
smoothest turf bordered with gay flowers 
and sweet smelling shrubs, while at short 
intervals were tents containing delicious 
fruits and refreshments. When I saw all 
this, I did not wonder that so many turned 
into these tempting walks, but I soon felt 
grieved when I remembered they had lost 
sight of the crowns, and were going farther 
and farther astray ; for if they wished ever 
so much to regain the path they had for- 
saktn, there was only one way,—namely, 
to retrace their steps, and few, very few, 
had courage to set about it. When I ob- 
served more closely, I saw there. were 
guide-posts at the entrances of these be- 
guiling paths, marked—*“ Lying,” “ Steal- 
ing,” * Sabbath-breaking ;”” but the words 
were so much hidden by overhanging 
branches, as to be almost imperceptible, 
and I wept when I saw how many little 
children turned into the last named 
road. 

I quickly withdrew my attention, and 
fixed my eyes on those who were still 
running, and my mind was soon fully en- 
gaged in watching a fair young child, 
whose whole soul seemed engrossed in her 
efforts for the prize. Her form was so 
slight, and her little feet so tender, that 
you would have wondered to see her run 
at all on the stony road, but though she 
did sometimes stumble and even fall, a 
hand was always put forth to help her, and 
still she went on, her eye steadily fixed on 
the golden crowns. Many companions had 
set out with her, but one by one they had 
gone astray, and she was alone; and ever 
and anon as she crossed the entrance to a 
flowery. path, she heard familiar voices cal- 
ling-to her to share their sports, but they 
only made her speed the faster on her for- 
ward way. When she stopped to rest, a 
heavenly glory seemed to hover over and 
shield her from harm. And now, though 
daily more feeble from the length of the 
way, her eye grew brighter, her counte- 
nance more joyous, as she gradually drew 
nearer and nearer to her Father’s house, 
and saw more plainly the prize to which 





she was hastening. At last, the happy 





morning arrived, when, as she measured 
with her eye the distance between her- 
self and the object of her long cherished 
hopes, she felt assurred she could accom- 
plish before night the remaining part of 
her long and toilsome journey, and almost 
believed she saw happy faces greeting her 
approach to the glorious mansion, while, 
almost involuntarily, she stretched out her 
hand, as if to seize the crown on which her 
looks had so long been fixed. Feebly, yet 
joyously, she went on, but alas for her 
hopes, just as her strength seemed to fail, 
and her powers to be exhausted, she found 
herself on the banks of a broad, deep and 
black river. The glorious castle rose 
temptingly on the other side. But how 
was she to cross? Almost weeping she 
sat down, and looking wistfully at the oth- 
er side, her eye was struck with these 
words, ‘* When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee.” 
Encouraged by these words, she stepped 
into the stream, and soon sank in the wa- 
ter apparently to rise no more. Ina few 
moments, however, a beautiful form ap- 
peared to rise from the dark river, in which 
the features of the once feeble suffering 
child could be traced, now made glorious es 
and immortal. Angels hovered round ard 
above her, and one, bearing a crown, ad- 
vanced, and after placing it on her brow, 
conveyed her to the glorious abode pre- 
pared for all those who ‘ have washed 
their robes and made them white in ie 
blood of the Lamb,” and “they shall go 
no more out.” 

Dear children, Jesus Christ says to all 
his faithful disciples, “I go to prepare a 
place there for you,”—wherefore ‘* so run 
that ye may obtain.” 








Natural fjistorp. 
DELIVERANCE FROM A LEOPARD. 


A missionary in Sierra Leone, records 
in his journal of August last, the follow- 
ing merciful preservation of one of his 
flock, when attacked by a leopard :— 

* Yesterday, a leopard assaulted one of 
our male candidates for baptism, and se- 
riously wounded him. On visiting him I 
found him suffering much from three prin- 
cipal wounds which the wild animal had 
inflicted upon him; one in the left should- 
er, another in the side, and a third upon 
the lower part of his left leg, the flesh of 
which is nearly separated from the bone. 

“The poor man was in a very compos- 
ed frame of mind; instead of complaining 
about the pain, as many would have done, 
he emphatically lifted up his eyes to heav- 
en, and said, ‘ Please, sir, truly God live 
there: thanks be tohim! Not my strength, 
but he only delivered me. Ifhe had not 
been with me, I should now be dead.’ 

“He had been to his farm to fetch a 
basket of Indian corn, and in returning 
home, he met the animal lying in the path. 
Scarcely had he time to consider what it 
was, when the beast leaped upon him, but 
being quick enough to throw the corn to- 
ward the leopard, he escaped for this time 
without injury. The furious beast, how- 
ever was not yet satisfied, but rushed 
again four times upon the poor man, snatch- 
ed a woolen cap from his head, and tore 
his blanket shirt all in pieces. During 
this struggle the man got hold of the beast’s 
throat, and both fell on the ground. The 
man now saw a stone near him, which he 
took, and hit on his antagonist’s fore- 
head. Upon this the leopard began to 
howl fearfully, and made away. It was 
shot the same day by the hunters, and I 
now have its skin in my possession. ‘It 
measures five feet by three, which is con- 
sidered rather large for those in the colony. 
These beasts have frequently frightened us 
during the last rainy season, being in our 
yard nearly every night, and carrying with 
them whatever prey they could.” 


SAGACITY OF A FOX. 


Shortly after the railroad from Charles- 
ton to Hamburg, S. C., was made, the rails 
for a portion of the distance having been 
laid upon.timbers at a considerable height 
from the ground, supported by strong 
posts, we observed a fox which was hard 
pressed by a pack of hounds, mounting the 
rails, upon which he ran for several hun- 
dred yards; the dogs were unable to pur- 
sue him, and he thus crossed a deep cypress 
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swamp over which the railroad was in this 
singular manner carried, and made his 
escape on the opposite side. ‘The late 
Benjamin C. Yancey, Esq., an eminent 
lawyer, relates the following :—A fox had 
been pursued near his residence, in Edge- 
field, several times, but the hounds al- 
ways lost the track at a place where there 
was a foot path leading down a steep hill. 
He therefore determined to conceal him- 
self near this declivity the next time the 
fox was started, in order to discover his 
mode of baffling the dogs at this place. 
The animal was accordingly put up and 
chased, and first led the hounds through 
many bayous and ponds in the woods, and 
at length came down running over the 
brow of the hill along the path, stopped 
suddenly and spread himself out flat and 
motionless on the ground, the hounds 
came down the hill in pursuit at a dashing 
pace, and the whole pack passed, and as 
soon as the immediate danger was over, 
the fox, casting a furtive glance around 
him, started up and ran off at his greatest 
speed on his “* back track.” 





— @itorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO. II. 
MONTREAL TO BURLINGTON. 
Lake Champlain, Sept. 1850. 

rom Laprairie, the rail car bore us rapidly 
Be: Johns. This town is upon the river Sor- 
el, also called St. Johns river, one by which 
the waters of Lake Champlain are discharged 
into the St. Lawrence. It was of old an im- 
portant military post, but a single gun upon di- 
lapidated fortifications was all that remained of 
its former glory. 

We here went on board the Burlington, one 
of the noble steamers that run upon Lake 
Champlain. It was a splendid morning, as 
we cast from the wharf, and moved up the 
river toward the lake. Swampy lands, in ma- 
ny places, constitute the borders of the river, 
while in others, fine farms come down to the 
river’s brink, At the distance of fifteen miles 
from St. Johns, we passed the Isle Aux Noix, 
a strong fortification completely commanding 
the river-—upon which, however, we saw but 
asolitary piece of cannon, and but here and 
there a red coat belonging to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s soldiery. It was interesting 
to gaze at this fort while reflecting upon the 
important position it held, during all the wars 
of the French and English, and the English 
and Americans. This has been the place of 
rendezvous and departure of hostile armies, as 
they have gone forth from Canada toward the 
States. Some five and twenty miles farther 
we passed Rouse’s point, just within the Amer- 
ican line, dividing the States from Canada. 
Here a very strong fortification has, been erect- 
ed by the United States Government, the guns 
of which command the channel which is nar- 
row, and no enemy’s vessel could pass without 
being destroyed by the shot. 

From Rouse’s point, the Lake fairly com- 
mences, and expands now into a noble sheet 
of water, varying as we proceed South, from 
two and three to ten or twelve miles in width. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, nor a ripple 
on the glassy surface of the water, as our pow- 
erful steamer moved on her rapid way. A 
custom-house officer had been taken on board 


“at Rouses point, and as we came from a for- 


eign nation, (viz., her Majesty’s dominions,) it 
was a question whether there might not be 
some smuggled goods in our possession. But 
a brief inspection of our baggage, without ask- 
ing the use ofa single key—satisfied the officer 
that we were all good men and true, and we 
passed the ordeal of their formal examination, 
without farther molestation. 

As we turned the point of Cumberland Head, 
we saw upon it, the beautiful farm presented 
by the State of New York to Com. McDonough, 
the hero of the naval battle fought upon the 
spot we were now passing over. How differ- 
ent that scene of blood and misery from the 
one now before us! The unclouded sun was 
just setting—the peaceful waters were broken 
of theirslumbers, only by our passage through 
them. All the emblems of peace and quiet- 
ness abounded on every side. The village of 
Plattsburgh, at which we stopped for a few 
minutes, was on the direful day referred to, 
filled with armed men; her strects covered 





' with those slain in battle, the soil drench- 


ed in blood, and the whole region encompassed 
with all the horrors of war. Now no emblem 
of military power was in sight, save a few old 
barracks surmounted by the U. S. flag. The 
quiet and happy scenes of human industry, 
had succeeded the dreadful storm of human 
passions. A solitary island, a few miles from 
the shore, of a few acres in size, was pointed 
out tous as the place where those who were 
slain in the naval battle were buried, and we 
passed it just as the twilight was shutting down 
upon the Lake, musing upon the sadness of the 
scene in which man was once in bloody strife 
with his fellow, and hoping these peaceful wa- 
ters shall never again be disturbed by the hor- 
rible discords of war. 

The twilight was merging into the deeper 
darkness of evening, as we entered the beau- 
tiful bay of Burlington, and fastened to the 
wharf. We felt, after the distant region we 
had visited, as if we were now near to Boston, 
though two hundred miles distant, since the 
first object seen in a short ramble from the 
deck, showed us the cars just starting for that 
city, and were informed that, dy a niglit’s ride 
to Bellows Falls, we could be in there at ten 
the next morning. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the sit- 
uation of this, the principal city of Vermont. 
It is built on land gently rising, for a mile 
from the lake shore, and from the public edi- 
fice in the highest part of the town, can be 
seen that splendid landscape, which embraces 
rich farms, the expanse of the lake, here ten or 
twelve miles wide, and the magnificent moun- 
tains of New York, on the upper shore, form- 
ing a most imposing back-ground of so beau- 
tiful a picture. The Central Railroad from 
Boston through Montpelier, and the Rutland 
Railroad through Bellows Falls, Rutland, &c., 
both meeting here, with the Ogdensburgh road, 
pouring in the products of the vast West; 
these roads have given a powerful impulse to 
the prosperity of this beautiful city, and must 
make it one of the most wealthy and populous 
in this part of the country. Viator. 





“Aunt Fanny's Letters.”—From the closing 
of the last of these Letters, we were led to 
suppose we should be favored with a few more. 
But as none have since been received, we fear 
they have miscarried. Ifso, we hope the au- 
thor will forward other copies if possible. 

= 
JENNY LIND’S CHARITY CONCERT. 

The avails of the Charity Concert given by 
Miss Lind last week, in this city amounted to 
$7,225, which she distributed as follows, under 
the advice of a Committee, consisting of Hon. 
Edward Everett, Benj. Seaver, Esq., and others. 
Boston Port Society, $1,000 


Asso. for Aged and Indigent Females, 1,000 
Musical Fund Society, 1,000 
Children’s Friend Society, ‘600 
Farm School for Indigent Boys, 500 
Orthopedic Association, 5 

Boston Female Asylum, 500 
Howard Benevolent Society, 500 


Young Men’s Benevolent Society, 500 
Society for Prevention of Pauperism, 500 
Parent Wash. Total Abstinence Soc’y, 500 
Miscellaneous objects of Charity, 425 





GOV. BRIGGS AT WALTHAM.. 


The Rumford Institute, of Waltham, which 
has been in successful operation for twenty-five 
years, dedicated their New Hall, on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 12. ‘The Hall has been enlarged 
and beautifully painted and frescoed, and is 
capable of holding some eight hundred persons. 
At the dedication, it was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and the prayer appropriate to the oc- 
casion was offered by Rev. Mr. Fales, of the 
Episcopal Church.’ N. P. Banks, Jr. Esq., made 
the introductory address, in which he main- 
tained the position, that the great minds of 
every community are the result of the peculiar 
kind of mental training which that community 
generally enjoys. Hence the importance of a 
thorough drilling in the primary and higher 
schools for the development of distinguished 
and leading intellects. 

Gov. Briggs followed in an address of one 
hour’s length, and it was replete with enlight- 
ened views of education, and high moral and 
religious principles. He illustrated the im- 
portance of thorough mental and moral educa- 
tion by referring to the histories of several dis- 
tinguished men, particularly Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Quincy Adams, urged the duty 
of supporting common schools, colleges, ly- 
ceums and institutes, and concluded with an 
earnest appeal to young men, diligently to im- 
prove all the means within their reach to quali- 
fy them for the highest usefulness. Particu- 
larly did he impress the idea, that the study of 
the Bible lies at the foundation of all success 
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in this life, and of all hope of future blessed- 
ness in heaven. 

Rev. Mr. Hill, also made a few remarks. 
The Mozart Association of Waltham, perform- 
ed several pieces of fine music, in the course 
of the services, with great beauty and effect, 
and the audience retired, highly gratified with 
the exercises. 

The Institute, we understand, numbers 
about three hundred and fifty members, and 
has a list of ticket holders amounting to four 
hundred more.—Ch. Times. 





LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 
C. Goddard to Friend Willis: 


Litchfield, Me., Fourth Month, 1, 1850. 

I do not feel willing to give up my Compan- 
ion yet. I therefore enclose the required dol- 
lar in this. We received thy receipt for last 
year. Please send me another, if thou receives 
this. We are all well pleased with the paper, and 
are almost willing to promise that we will pa- 
tronize it in the family till we are old enough 
and wise enough to get along without such a 
Companion. So in much good will, thy friend, 

C. Gopparp. 





Varicty. 





ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

I once saw a preacher trying to teach the 
children that the soul would live after they 
were all dead. They listened, but evidently 
did not understand it. He was too abstracted. 
Snatching his watch from his pocket he said, 

“James what is this I hold in my hand !” 

“ A watch, sir.” 

“ A little clock,” says another. 

“Do you all see it 7” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know it as a watch 2” 

“It ticks, sir.” 

“ Very well—can any of you hear it tick 2” 

“ All listen now.” 

After a pause—* Yes, sir, we hear it.” 

He then took off the case, and held the case 
in one hand, and the watch in the other. 

“ Now, children, which is the watch ?” “ You 
see there are two which look like watches.” 

“ The little one in your right hand.” 

“Very well again. Now I will lay the case 
aside—put it away down there in my hat. Now 
let us see if you can hear the watch ticking !” 

“Yes sir, we hear it,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“Well the watch cantick, and go, and keep 
time, you see, when the case is taken off and 
put inmy hat. The watch goes just as well. 
So it is with you, children. Your body is 
nothing but the case, the soul is inside. The 
case—the body—may be taken off and buried 
up in the ground, and the soul will live and 
think, just as well as this watch will go, as 
you see, when the case is off.” 

——__——_—_ 


THINK. 


Thought engenders thought. Place one 
idea upon paper—another will follow it, and 
still another, untill you have written a page. 
You cannot fathom your mind. There isa 
well of thought there which has no bottom. 
The more you draw from it, the more clear and 
fruitful it will be. If you neglect to think 
yourself, and use other people’s thoughts, giv- 
ing them utterance only, you will never know 
what you are capable of. At first, your 
ideas may come out in lumps homely and 
shapeless,. but no matter, time and perseve- 
rance will arrange and polish them. Learn to 
think, and you will learn to write—the more 
you think,the better will you express your ideas. 
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CHARLEY AND THE LITTLE BOOK. 


Charley was a very little boy, too small to 
know how to read, yet his parents did not neg- 
lect him. They taught him the first princi- 
ples of religion from the Child’s Catechism. 
He loved to learn, and valued his little book 
highly. Charley was taken sick. His physi- 
cian said he must die. His friends must give 
up the little boy they loved so well. When 
the chill of death came on him, and the dark- 
ness which overshadows the grave began to 
surround him, he was restless. He asked for 
his little book. It was brought. With it 
was associated, in his mind, all he knew of 
God and religion. He grasped it in his tiny 
hand, clasped it to his bosom, smiled and died. 
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THE CLERGYMAN AND THE JOCKEY 


A clergyinan who is in the habit of preach- 
ing in different parts of the country, was not 
long since at an inn, where he observed a 
horse-jockey trying to take in a simple gentle- 
man, by imposing upon hima broken winded 
horse fora sound one. The parson knew the 
bad character of the jockey, and taking the 
gentleman aside, told him to be cautious of 
the person he was dealing with. The gentle- 
man finally declined the purchase, and the jock- 
ey, quite nettled, observed, “Parson, I had 
much rather hear you preach than see you pri- 
vately interfere in bargains between man and 
man in this way.” “Well,” replied the par- 
son, “if you had been where you ought to 
have been last Sunday, you might have heard 
me preach.” “Where was that?” inquired 





the jockey. “In the State Prison,” retortej 
the clergyman. 
>. 


AGEM. 


I have now done with mortal things, and al] 
to come is vast eternity! Eternity! How 
transporting is the sound. As long as God ex. 
ists, my being and happiness are, I doubt not 
secure. I expect eternal life, not asa reward 
of merit, but as a pure act of bounty. Detest- 
ing myself in every view I can take, I 4 
to the righteousness and atonement of m 
great Redeemer, for pardon and salvation; this 
is my only consolation and hope.—E. Rowe. 
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AFRICAN POETRY. 


We give some specimens of the poetry of the | 
Among the Mongrees, 
thunder is called “the sky gun;” the morning, [ 
“the day’s child:” and when one is intoxicat. | 


African language. 


ed, he is said to be“ taken captive by rum.” A 








native of Africa who had visited America some — 


years ago, when asked what ice was, said, [ 


“Him be water fast asleep,” and of the rail 


car, he said, “ Him be one thunder mill.”-[ Post, 


————_>>——__. 

Cuance or Opinion.—He that never 
changed any of his opinions, never corrected 
any of his mistakes; and he who was never 
wise enough to find out any mistakes in him. 


self, will not be charitable enough to excuse ¢ 


what he reckons mistakes in others. 
eG 


Pourrenrss at Home.—Nothing sits so 


gracefully upon children, and nothing makes {7 
them so lovely, as habitual respect and dutiful f 


deportment towards their parents and supe- 
riors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, 
and gives to every common action a nameless 
but peculiar char. 


. — 
“Harvard College is twohundred and twelve 
years old. Though long subject to the Quincy, 
it evolves Sparks as bright as Ever it did.” 





Poctrp. 
ORIGINAL. 


WHITHER? 


“ Whither, mortal, art thou pressing ? 
Why so swiftly on thy way ? 

What the prize that draws thy footsteps ? 
What doth lure thee ?>—mortal, stay !” 


“Shall I stay from Fame’s bright temple, 
Whither I am pressing now ? 

There I'll bind my brow with laurels, 
Nations at my name shall bow.” 

“Tell me, brother, where so quickly 
Do thy hurried footsteps tend ? 

What the joys for which thou seekest ? 
What hopes on thy steps attend.” 











“‘ Wealth’s bright palace I am seeking, 
Treasures of the hidden mine ; 
These alone are worth the seeking. 
Stay me not,—they shall be mine.” 
“ Fellow traveller, tell me whither 
Art thou hurrying in thy course 
Dost thou seek for Glory’s laurels ? 
Or for Riches’ fading dross ?” 


“ Fame is but a mocking shadow, 
Wealth is but a gilded bait, 

I to Pleasure’s shrine am pressing, 
At her temple I would wait.” 


Thou that seek’st for Fame’s bright temple— 
Thou that look’st for Riches’ prize— 

Thou that lov’st to wait on Pleasure— 
Turn ye all—and be ye wise. 


Know that naught is truly worthy, 
Which can sink, or fade, or die, 

Seek then what is worth preserving, 
Heav’nward direct thine eager eye. 


Wisdom is the only treasure, 
Which can never fade away, 
Do ye ask the path to seek it ? 
*Tis the straight and narrow way. a. 


Boston, Sept. 1850. 
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HAVE FAITH AND STRUGGLE ON. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses 
. And built her nest anew. (brought, 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand or chance again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again :—and last night, hearing calls, 
[ looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its earlydawn? | 
Hath cloud o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan‘ 
Have Faith and struggle on! 


[ Dr. Whichoote. i 
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